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largely adopted by the new Councils. They began to
provide technical instruction in day and evening classes,
and this work led up to more advanced courses in tech-
nical colleges, such as the City and Guilds of London Insti-
tute. The movement received assistance from a windfall
which came in 1890. In that year a sum had been set aside
to compensate publicans whose licences had not been
renewed. It was an annually recurring contribution from
the Customs and Excise. This "whisky money," as it was
called, was diverted by Parliament to local authorities for
assisting technical education or for the relief of rates, at
their option. Most of them were sufficiently public-spirited
to devote it to the first of these purposes. But the money
was administered by the South Kensington Science and Art
Department, which tended to be more interested in science
than in technology. Thus, although the Vhisky money'
did benefit technical instruction, it tended to be spent more
on the encouragement of the teaching of pure science and
less for the purposes for which it had originally been
intended.

The mechanics' institutes were in some sense the fore-
runners of the technical colleges which began to develop in
the latter part of the nineteenth century. But, as has been
seen, they tended in many cases to fail of their original aim
because they provided not so much vocational training for
working men as general educational and social facilities for
members of the lower middle class. Thus they may perhaps
be regarded more appropriately as the prototypes of several
other kinds of institution for continuative education which
became available during this same period. Chief among
these are the polytechnics. Their aim was primarily educa-
tional. The best known was started by Quintin Hogg and
moved to Regent Street in 18 80. He aimed at "the instruction
of artisans and clerks in the principles and, to some extent, the